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bus processes of life in the plant and animal world were*accommodated to theism by the doctrine that God was immanent in all His creatures. In other words, by the end of the century the march of science had been on the whole, and certainly on the surface, adjusted by theologians to fit Christian doctrine. Yet the process by which this was accomplished inevitably delimited the area of supematuralistic faith and increased that of naturalism.
Theology, Systematic and Popular
If supematuralism was losing ground among intellectuals, it was by no means, in the post-Civil War period, on the road to extinction among the masses. One evidence of this is the fact that in proportion to the growth of population church membership more than held its own. It is true that mere adherence to a church was not in itself proof that the churchgoer was a full-fledged supernaturalist But within most of the traditional sects a large part of the laity 'and a considerable portion of the clergy themselves clung to traditionally supematuralistic views. Moreover, a large portion of the increase in church membership resulted from the new wave of Catholic immigration; and Catholicism, which brooked few compromises with science or anything else that weakened the super-naturalistic foundation of the church, reinforced supematuralistic doctrines.
The days in which the theologians wrote great systematic treatises such as those of Jonathan Edwards, Joseph Bellamy, arid Samuel Hopkins were almost over. Post-Civil War scholars still remembered and respected the quasi-Kantian Rational Psychology (1848) of Laurens Hickok, president of Union College and America's most competent technical philasopher between Edwards and the rising pragmatists. The learned devout welcomed Hickok's Humanity Immortal (1872) and The Logic of Reason (1875) as able defenses of theism. In 1873 a voice from an even older past spoke in the ponderous, wooden, and yet in a sense sublime Systematic Theology by Charles Hodge, a sustained defense of the infallibility of the Word of God. In accordance with that Word, it was not for men, whom Hodge likened to worms of the dust, to grapple with the problem of the duration of future punishment. In the mind of this Princeton theologian "it should constrain us to